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subject susceptible of complete accuracy and pre-
cision ; here is the sphere of a genuine political science.
But if he is in search of excitement he should not pass
by political theory; in any healthy state of society,
where the taint of corruption has not killed the vitality
of common life by its slow poison, politics are found to
be exciting. Politics, in the excellent and concise
definition of Mr, Delisle Burns, is concerned with
* moral judgement on the facts of relationships between
individuals and groups '.1 In other words, when we
discuss politics we are discussing right and wrong.
And a discussion about right and wrong, properly and
enthusiastically treated, can be the most exciting thing
in human experience.
In this book English political theory is regarded
historically; but that must not be taken to imply a
purely chronological method, a discursive description
of what this man said and how that man answered him.
My ambition is to trace the development of our main
political ideas from the Middle Ages to the present
day, concentrating primarily on their English origin
and English aspect, but never ruling out the reper-
cussion on our national thought of foreign events and
philosophies. Sometimes it will be found that facts
are the parents of thoughts, history moulding theory.
Medieval political theory, for instance, was largely
the product of medieval ecclesiastic and social institu-
tions, while the contract theory of society gained
strength with the growth of mercantilism and
the increase of contractual relations in commerce.
On the other hand, the thought of Rousseau was
revolutionary, not evolutionary. His philosophy broke
sharply away from the tradition of his century, typified
by Montesquieu in France and Burke in England.
1 C. Delisle Burns, Political Ideals, 3rd ed,, p. 339.